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SIR, 


1 HAVE read your croatiſe PETR 
very great pleaſure. Moſt of the hiſtoti- 
cal aneedotes you have collated; reſpect- 
ing the original ſettlement of Ireland, are 
extremely intereſting, and your obferva- 
tions on the melancholy neglect of that 
kingdom; during a long ſucceſſion of Bri- 
riſh monarehs, muſt prove highly ſatis- 
factory to thoſe; who may be induced 

B here- 
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hereafter, to contemplate the feeble po- 
licy af aut anceſtors... 5 


The information given in the firſt vo- 
lume, that you propoſe to extend this 
work, afforded me an additional ſatisfac- 
tion, and I am induced to preſs the com- 
pletion of it with more than ordinary ſo- 
licitude, becauſe I have obſerved your re- 
marks throughout have not the moſt diſ- 
tant reference to party. Having no con- 
nection with miniſters or their opponents, 
but equally independent of both, you un- 
interruptedly purſue the great object of 
your attention — THE PROSPERITY OF 
IRELAND, AS A PROTESTANT STATE, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE DOMINION OF 
A BR1TI$H . SOVEREIGN, Sentiments 
flowing from ſo pure a ſource, muſt be 
cordially and gratefully received by the 
natives of both countries ; and to aſſiſt a 

work, 
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Folk that embraces ſuch a reſplendent 
FVirtue, is the chief object of this addreſs, 


The political occurrences of the laſt 
three years in Ireland, and the proceed- 
ings of the Engliſh legiſlature on every 
matter that related to the ſiſter kingdom, 
muſt be conſidered objects of great mag- 
hitude, and of courſe demand your parti 

ular attention. I ſhall therefore endea · 
vour to facilitate your proceedings by lay- 
ing before you a laconick ſtatement of 
the moſt important tranſactions of that 
period, and in the order they occurred on 
both ſides the water. 


| In November 1783, the inhabitants of 
Dublin were ſo warmly engaged in e- 
Forming the popular branch of their legiſ- 
lature, that people of every deſcription 
quitted their avocations, to aſſiſt a mea- 
| {ure they conceived of ſo much conſe- 
| > Ds, quence 
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quence to their future proſperity, The 
loom, the anvil, the ſhopboard; and the 
ſtall, were deſerted, to attend a very nu- 
merous body of gentlemen aſſembled in 
the metropolis at that time, under the 
title of the NATIONAL ConvenTION, 
and for the avowed purpoſe of renovating 
the conflitutions The powers aſſumed by 
this aſſembly on the commencement of 
their proceedings, went farther than an 


appeal to the conſtitutional-repreſentatives 


of the people; they declared, that a con- 
ſiderable majority of the inhabitants. 
throughout the iſland, had withdrawn 
their confidence from Parhament, andhad 
ſent them into convention for the purpoſe 


of eorrectiug the various evils: that from 
time to time had crept into the- poſitical 


fyſtem, ſince the memorable period of its 
&Rablifhment.' The people; therefore, hav-- 
ing transferred the privileges ef patlia-' 
mentary delegation,” and veſted them with: 
ets 4 com- 


n 

competent authority, they would proceed 
to eſtabliſn the conſtitution-on its original 
baſis, and thereby faithfully diſcharge the 
important truſt repoſed in them, 80 
n their nnen 

b 1 VIA iar N R3SO0T, * «ny 
- This g of oalitical Jargon, you 
may ſuppeſt was treated Wich proper con- 
tempt by every man of common under- 
ſtanding. The delegates however met in 
convenkion; and proceeded to ftate the 
grievances of the people. The venal 0. 
roughs were reprobated, as ſo many putri- 
fying excreſcencies that had nearly con- 
taminated the political eonſtitution, and 
muſt prove fatal tothe body politiek, if not 
immediately amputated, Seats in Parlia- 
ment, they declared were now bought and 
fold as openly as any ſpecies of merchan- 
dize, and would very probably, in a ſhort 
time, be ſent to market and diſpoſed of 
by vendue. In ſhort, the conſtitution: avs 

FO B 3 ſoon 
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ſoon declared to be in ſuch a putreſcent 
Kate, that without a ſalient and ſaluta- 
ry remedy Was applied, the whole muſt 


diſſolve; or what muſt be conſidered: a 


greater evil, the conſtitutional powers of 
the democracy ſo immediately ſwallowed 
vp in the vortex of prezogative, that Tre- 
land might bid a * a laſt adieu to 
SIBERTYo f n 29009 
Thel a denungiations had 
the intended effect. All, at that Moruent, 
appeared in readineſs to ſupport the con- 


vention with their lives. and fortunes. . It 


was howeyer thought expedient to pro- 
ceed with moderation, as no doubt was 
entertained, but the evils complained of 
would be redreſſed by the united wiſdom 


of the delegates, without the people hav» 


ing recourſe to open hoſtilities. Fhe 
members therefore proceeded. with great 
calmneſs; and with a very laughable ſo- 


lemnity, 


(7) 
lemnity, 10 renovats the ' conflitution, and 
1 purify the democracy as to render it 
independent of, the Crown. Theſe, very 
important : deliberations were however ſoon 
interrupted by à claim made by the Ca- 
tholieks, and af ſuch conſequence as tg 
require a ſeparate diſcuſſion. The peor 
ple of that communion, declared theme 
ſelves friends to a Parliamentary Reform, 
provided they were admitted to a full 
participation of the right, veſted by the 
conſtitution in their Proteſtant fellow ſub- 
je&s, of voting upon elections. Fhey 
contended that ſuch a privilege ought to 
be granted them, as they were taxed 
without being repreſented, and wefe ſhut 
out from all offices in the Nate, notwith- 
ſtanding they had; manifeſted an unſhaken 
loyalty to the houſe of Brunſwick, and 
a ſteady attachment to the political con- 
ſtitution of Ireland. This unprecedented 
demand was: negatived by almoſt every 
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Proteſtant gentleman in convention, ak 
directly leading to the eſtabliſhment of 
a Popith Parliament, and of courſe, en- 
tailing on their children all the miſe- 
ries incident to deſpotick rule and Papal 
domination. The effects of this oppoſi.. 
tion were ſoon felt; no ſyſtematick pro- 
veedings were now carried on. Reſolu: 
tions were indeed publiſhed, but they 
were treated in a ſeries of letters, ſigned | 
a Dungannon Delegate (written by Mr, , 
Charles Sheridan, Secretary at War, one 
of the ableſt officers under the Crown in 
Ireland) with fo much ſeverity, and at the 
ſame time in ſuch a pleaſing, vein of ſa- 
tyrical - reaſoning, that people out of 
doors began to expreſs their opinions, 
that all the wiſdom of the convention 
could not mend the conflitution, Some 
oß · their reſolutions: were incautiouſſy 8 
obtruded on Parliament, but met with 
Wee a contemptuous reception, that an 
| | adjourn- | 
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adjournment immediately took place, and 
all the pride, pomp, and circumſtance of 
their miſſion totally defeatad :!!! 


In the ſucceeding year- another Con- 
vention was congregated in the metropolis 
and. for the avowed purpoſe of reſtoring 
the conſtitution to its priſtine vigor. At 
this meeting, the electiye franchiſe was 
again claimed by the Catholicks, and 
rather in a higher tone of expoſtulatien. 
Mr. Flood, who was preſemt at the for- 
mer Convention, attended this meeting: 

but finding nothing effectual could be 
done, unleſs à full participation of that 
facred- privilege was granted to the Ca: 
tholicks, very prudently quitted the afs 
ſembly, and never afterwards returned. to 
it. The loſs of fo great an advocate for 
2 Parliamentary Reform was a misfortune 
not to be repaired, the delegates however, 
ſoon after his departure, adjourned. the 
aſſembly, 


( #0 ) 
aſſembly, and left the conſtitution, with 
all its infirmities, to be relieved by the 
hand of TIME, . 5 


* 


Theſe Sinne proceedings had ſcarce- 
ly faded on the minds of the people, 
when a very loud clamour was raifed 
{not for the firſt time) throughout the 
kingdom, for protecting duties. Non 
importation agreerments had been entered 
into, and à ſpirit of diſcontent appeared 
in moſt of the trading parts of the me- 
tropolis.. - Several of the principal manu- 
facturers complained, that notwithſtand · 
ing the eonceſſions made by England in 
favour of Ireland ſinee the year 1779 
were numerous, and in time would be 
productive of good conſequences to their 
country, yet ſtill the trade between the 


two nations was not equal, Britain 


elaimed a right of ſending her manufac- 


tures to the Iriſh market, but ſhut her 


ports 


{£ 1 
s againſt the manufadtures of the 
ſiſter kingdom 3 and by : the conſtructiot 
which ſhe put upon ber navigation laws, 
3233 the Irifh from importing into 
| England, the produce of het colonies, 
whilſt ſhe claimed a. .cighitto import into | 
trcland;''ths: produre of every nation on 
the face of che globe. The Fiſh\manu- , 
| facturers therefore complaineduf this ine- | 
quality of trade, as England could by her 
large capital, and extenſive credit, undel- 
ſell them, not only in foreign markets, 
but in their own, and of courſe render 
the free trade, and colony trade, adjuſted 
in 1779, of very little conſequence to Ire- 
land. The remedy propofed was to lay 
duties, amounting to prohibition, on - 
variety of articles of Britiſh manufacture, 
and to continue theſe reſtrictions, unt 
the general trade between the two na- 
tions was ſettled on terms of equality, 
and mutual benefit, The Iriſh legiſla- 


ues 
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60 9 
ture heard theſe complaints, but very 
wiſely rejected a war of prohibitory duties, 
as a dangerous experiment? They knew 
very well, thatif England zetaliated, the 
| f trade of Ireland would be almaft annihi- 
N Ano on the inſtant. Great Britain either 6 
by taking off the 30 per cent, jmpoſed on 
| foreign linens, imported into England, ar 
a. by making. the Iriſh linens an object of 
| {Britiſh revenye, could very nearly deſtray 
| | the ſtaplę of their countty, and indeed | 
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Put the remaining branches of Iriſh ma- 

nufacture into ſuch circumſcription that | 

2 Lats might een na 

I nt i engt * . 
The e in Parliament on Pg or 

|| eafign were carried on with great wartath. 

1 They terminated however in an Addreſs to 

| : the Throne, praying that the ſervants; of 

[| | the Crown: might be directed to Prepare, 

| during the! intervening recels, a plan of 

l commercial intercourſe between the two 

| | king- 


| Toy 1d } 
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kingdoms, upon liberal and equitable 
principles. This mot ion We. are informed 
gave riſe to the bill of commercial adjuſt- 
ment, of which we have lately heard ſo 
tuch in both kingdoms; and was certain- 
ty attended with one good conſequence 
that of diverting the minds of the people: 
of Ireland from a parliamentary reform, to 
matters infinitely more eſſential to the real 


„ 
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10 che la flew, * * Harurey 
of this important, ſyſtem. were brought 
before the Iriſh. Parliament 1 in the ſhape 
of eleven propoſitions. Previous however 
to their introduction, Mr. Foſter, | the 
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ques , and Mr, el firſt, eee 
oner of the Rexyenue, (two gentlemen, 


Alen 3. 


perfectly competent t to, ſo important a ne- 
e x gotiation) 


( 44 ) 
gotiation) had an interview. with the fr 
Lord of the Treaſury in London, and it 
was ſaid; explained the extent and ten- 
deney of the Triſh propoſitions ſo effectual- 
ly to Mr. Pitt, that he pledged himſelf to 
carry them through the ,Engliſh Parlia- 
ment without the variation of a letter. 


| When the propoſitions came before tlie 9 

Iriſh legiſlature, gentlemen in oppoſition 

on that fide the water; expreſſed their diſ- 

approbation of the whole proceeding ; 3 

they alleged that his grace of Rutland, 1 

and the King's ſervants in Ireland, had 
taken the nation by ſurpriſe ; that inſtead 
of giving the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple time to delibetate on 4 matter of ſo | 
much importance to the empire in gene- 
ral, and to confult with their conftituents; 
particularly ſuch as were acquainted with” 
the commercial intereſts of the nation, all 
was kept a profound ſecret until the laft 

3 moment 
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moment. That as the relative fituationt 
of both countries: eught to be perfectly 
underſtoed dy every gentleman who voted 
either for or àgainſt the propoſitions, full 
time ought to be given for the purpoſe of 
thoroughly inveſtigating ſo. complex a bus 
ſineſs, and getting at un — in 

n 


The then Chineeile of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Fofter, agreed with oppoſition, that 
gentlemen ought to have time to prepare 
themſelves on ſo momentous a coneexng 
and that in fact, every man in the king- 
dom would have full time to contemplate 
| the intended adjuſtment, and to examine 
it minutely, before the royal aſſent could 
be given to a bill, founded on the propo- 
| fitions then before the houſe; He remind- 
ed gentlemen, that nothing was before 
them at that time, but the cullines of the 
n That if the propoſitions received 


their 
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their approbation, they muſt be ſent ovel 5 

for the concurrange of the Engliſh legifla-. ; 

ture, and afterwards returned to them 

This muſt be a work of conſiderable time, 

and give gentlemen a fair opportunity of 

procuring every information they could 

defire. The Chancellor | alſo obſerved, 

that when the bill was before the houſe, 

they might debate it, clauſe by clauſe, ſo * 
that no poſſible inconvenienee could ariſe 

from their ſending the propoſitions; as 

they then ſtood, for the conſideration of 
the Engliſh Parliament. This reaſoning; | 
together with a few eautious obſervations 
made by Mr: Grattan; and ſome other po- 
pular gentlemen, who ſaw clearly the 
ſervants of the Crown had been very ſe- 
dulouſly employed i in makin ga good com- 
Þ mercial bargain for their country, induced 
1 the Triſh Commons to paſs the propoſi- 
1 tioks, as han chen x ſtood, which was ac⸗ 
„ 12 LET  "! tordingly 
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rag done with only one e diflenting 
voice. 
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"The propoſed arrangement a8 it paſſed 
a Triſh legiſlature, was, in the courſe of 
the! laſt ſeſſion, brought before the En gliſh 
Parliament, by the illuſtrious youth now 
at the head of the Treaſury, and ſupported 


with his uſual ability and eloquence. He 


was oppoſed by Lord North, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, chiefly i on 
the Principle that a farther relaxation of 
the navigation laws in favour of Ireland, 


would effectually deſtroy the commerce of 


England, of in a very ſhort time transfer 
the whole to the ſiſter nation. The argu- 
ments of theſe gentlemen, in ſupport of 
this opinion, had fuch weight, that all the 
ranufacturers throughout the kingdom 
were alarmed: Time was therefore given 
for the purpoſe of obtaining further infor- 
mation, The Miniſter ſoon found he had 
Nane e gone 
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gone too far in pledging government to 
an implicit adoption of the eleven propo- 
ſitions from Ireland, and was therefore re- 
duced to a very aukward dilemma. His 
grace of Rutland was pledged in like man- 
ner to the Iriſh nation; they had given 
him, on the credit of his promiſe, one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds a year in 
new taxes; the unſullied honor of the 
houſe of Manners was their ſecurity. In 
this perplexed ſituation the Miniſter really 
ſtood for ſome time. He was oppoſed in 
the Houſe of Commons by four of the 
ableſt men that perhaps ever graced, the 
records of the Engliſh Parliament ; and 
without, by nine-tenths of the principal 
manufacturers, and commercial people in 
the kingdom. A departure from the ſyſ- 
tem he was pledged to ſupport would, in 
all probability, be attended with ſuch tu- 
mults in Ixeland, that a change of mini- 
ſters might enſue, and the ruin to this 


country, 
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country; in caſe the navigation Jaws were 
again relaxed in favor of the ſiſter king- 
dom, was now ſo apparent, that miſchiefs 
of the moſt alarming tendency might be 
very naturally expected on this ſide- Af- 
ter a long examination of witneffes, and 
queſtions referred to the Committee of 
Privy Council, touching the propoſed ar- 
rangement, it was at length found, that 
a departure from the original ſyſtem was 
abſolutely indiſpenſible. But ſome inge- 
nuity was neceſſary to accompliſh this 
delicate innovation without appearing 
to mean it. Gentlemen in oppoſition 
propofed arhendments. Some of their 
amendments were adopted, and 7 is ſaid 
were afterwards teprobated by the pro- 


poſers, as trenching on the legiſlative in- 
dependency of the Iriſh Parliament. This 


conduct in oppoſition was deemed inſi- 
dious by the Miniſter, and indeed T have | 
5 little doubt, but geutlemen in oppo- 

W ſition, 


eo 
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ſition, ſeeing the embarraſſed ſituation of 
the Miniſter, did exerciſe every means in 
their power to encreaſe it. Such treat- 
ment every Miniſter may expect in this 
country. Gentlemen that have manifeſted 
the moſt unblemiſhed integrity in office, 
frequently oppoſe government, when out, 
and for the ſole purpoſe of vaulting again 
into the ſeat of power. It is faid Mr. Fox 
ſtands foremoſt in this rank of character; 
but in my opinion he merits a much better 
treatment from his country. Ambition 
may indeed be the ruling paſſion of this 
great and extraordinary man, but a deſire 
to accumulate wealth is a vice we all 


know he is a ſtranger to. I have ſuch an 
unbounded confidence 1n the miniſterial 


integrity of Mr. Fox, that were the keys 
of the Treaſury in my diſpoſal, and at a 
moment when it contained a treafure equal 
to a complete hquidation of the national 

incumbrances, I would freely commit 
: them 


© 2 1 

them to his care, without a ſingle con- 
dition, or ſtipulation. I would defy him 
to appropriate the ſmalleſt part of it to 
any purpoſe incompatible with an honour- 
able diſcharge of his duty. I would defy 
him with ſecurity, for his nature would 
not ſuffer it. 


'The eleven propoſitions tranſmitted by 
the Irifh legiſlature, were in the courſe of 
five months inveſtigation on this ſide, in- 
creaſed to twenty. They paſſed the Com- 
mons notwithſtanding the efforts of oppo- 
ſition, and were ſent up to the Lords for 

their concurrence. In the courſe of their 
deliberations, a circumſtance occurred that 
has given riſe to ſo many contradictory 
opinions, on the other ſide the water, that 
I am tempted to treat the matter more in 
detail than I at firſt intended. 


His grace of Portland, in the courſe of 
the debate, frankly declared, (in anſwer to 
C 3 an 
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an obſervation made by a noble peer now in 
office) that during his adminiſtration, he 
knew of no determination of the Cabinet 
to make any farther conceſſions to the 
ſiſter kingdom that in fact, if any had 
been determined on, he would have im- 
mediately reſigned, as he was convinced 
nothing farther could be granted to Ire- 
land, without certain ruin to the com- 
mercial intereſts of Great Britain. This 
declaration, as it came from a nobleman 
who is known to poſſeſs, not only a moſt 


extenſive knowledge in the local polity, 
and relative intereſts of both kingdoms, 
but thoſe innate virtues of the heart that 


give a genuine luſtre to nobility, drew the 


attention of ſeveral gentlemen, members 
of the Iriſh legiſlature, ſome of whom in 
debate on the twenty propoſitions tranſ- 


mitted by the Britiſh Miniſter, ſtated it, 
as embracing a ſentiment hoſtile to. Ire- 


land. Now, Sir, that you may perfectly 
„ under - 
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underſtand the. pov fallacy of this 


opinion, I will faithfully ſtate the noble 


Duke 8 conduct when Chief Governor of 
Ireland, and at a moment when the fa- 


vourite objec of a free conſtitution was 
| agitated i in that kingdom, together with 


his reaſons for oppoſing the twenty pro- 
poſitions, intended as the foundation of a 


commercial adj uſtment with the ſiſter 


nation, and which have been miſunder- 


Rood, Icannot fay intentionally miſrepre- 
preſented, en the other fide the C hannel. 


In the year 1782, when his Grace of 
Portland occupied the vice-regal chair in 
Ireland, the people were not fatisfied 


with the fimple repeal of the ſixth of 


George the J. but infiſted on the Parlia- 


ment of England folemnly renouncing 


all legiſlative authority over them in fu- 


ture, and that the right claimed by Ire- 
land, to be bound in all caſes whatever, 


C 4 only 
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only by laws made by the King, Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, ſhould never more be 
queſtioned, or queſtionable, | His Grace, 
on this occaſion, never interpoſed, but 


left the matter entirely with the Triſh 
Parliament. His declaration was, 6 ſtate 
your demands. If I approve your ad- 
« dreſs I will tranſmit 1 . if not, 1 will re- 
6 ſign,” Certainly nothing could be more 
honourable and decifive. An addreſs was 
preſented, demanding the independency 
of their legiſlature, the independency of 
their judges, the reſtoration of the ju- 
dicature of their lords, and a variety of 
other matters equally important to the 
Iriſh nation. In a word, they demanded 
as free a conſtitution as the people of 
England enjoy : a requiſition which his 
Grace of Portland ſo readily and fo 
earneſtly adopted, that he immediately 
tranſmitted the addreſs, and with it a 
poſitive declaration, that unleſs 1t was 


Cf. 9 


complied 


( 25 ) 
complied with in every particular, he 
would immediately folicit the King? 8 leave 
to reſign. The whole was granted,” And 
from that moment, the kingdoms of 
England, and Ireland, were as completely 
ſeparated, as two Kingdoms could be, go- 
verned by one common ſovereign. | Now 
Sir, when the ſubject 9 an intended com- 
mercial arrangement between the king- 
doms, founded on the twenty propoſi- 
tions, was agitated 1 in the Houſe of Lords, 
the Duke of Portland oppoſed it, and 
upon the following grounds. He faid, 
that in the year 1779, the Iriſh demanded 
a free trade, which previous to the 1 Sth 
of Charles the II. they enjoyed, and 
which was put into circumſcription by 
the Britiſh acts of navigation paſſed at 
that memorable period. This demand 
was granted by the Engliſh legiſlature, 
and by that means the Iriſh recovered their 
right to trade with all nations, and to 
every 


K. 
every part of the world (the Britiſh plan- 
tations excepted, ) ſubject to ſuch duties 
as their on Parliament might from time 
to time impoſe. This partial relaxation of 
the navigation laws, the Duke of Port- 
land highly applauded, as a meaſure that 
would tempt the Iriſh to embark in com- 
mercial purſuits, and in time would be 
productive of infinite good conſequences 
to the empire in general. The Iriſh, not 
ſatisfied with being ſhut out from the 
Britiſh plantation trade, demanded at the 
ſame æra, a farther relaxation of the na- 
vigation laws in their favour. They 
defired that a liberty of trading directly 
with the Britiſh plantations might be 
gaanted them, and the adminiſtration of 
that time alſo carried this point in favour 
of the ſiſter kingdom ; they were admit- 
"ted to trade directly with the Britiſh 
plantations, in a variety of articles, par- 


ticularly ſpecified without any reference 


to 


( 27) 

to Britiſh duties, and in every other 
article ſubject to the rate of Britiſh duty. 
In the year 1782, another demand came 
from Ireland, and was likewiſe acceded 
to on the part of Britain, namely, a free 
conſtitution. The hiſtory of the world 
does not record ſuch another harveſt 
of commercial and conſtitutional bene⸗ 
fits as Ireland experienced in the courſe 
of three years: Theſe conceſſions how- 
ever were, in the opinion of his Grace of 
Portland, perfectly conſiſtent with tlie 
dignity and political intereſts of Great 
Britain; and fairly due to the Iriſh, for 
their unſhaken loyalty, and ſteady attach- 
ment to the Engliſh Government, thro' 
a long ſeries of domeſtic embarraſſments, 
and foreign warfare. The ſpirit of de- 
manding however was not dead in Ire- 
land. She ſtill complained that by a 


| partial ; and unfair conſtruction of the na- 
| vigation acts, ſhe was deprived of the 


channel 
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channel trade, and by the propoſed ad- 
juſtment, made it a condition that the 
ſhould be at full liberty. to import into 
England, colonial and foreign commodi- 
ties, in like manner as Great Britain im- 


ports into Ireland, the produce of her 


plantations, and the produce and manu- 
factures of foreign ſtates. Here, ſaid his 
Grace of Portland, I muſt ſtop. A mo- 
noply in her home market, is the only 
pillar on which Great Britain reſts ; it is 


the only ſupport ſhe now has in the 


hour of her adverſity; every thing elſe 
the hath liberally ſhared with the fiſter 
nation; but in this, and only this, the 


intereſts of the two kingdoms are, and. 


ought to be, for ever dictindt. When 
Ireland claims a full participation of the 
navigation laws, and of courſe a, liberty 
of ſupplying England with the produce 
of her own colonies, through her me- 
dium, the 1 in effect demands all the trade, 


4 commerce, 


— 


89. 
eoinmerce, manufactures and wealth 6f | 
Great Britain. Were the people of this \ 
country ſo utterly loſt to all ſenſe of 
N their own intereſts, as to acquieſce in ſuch 


— 2 ; on 


2 monſtrous requiſition, what eommer- 
cial man, what artificer, or manufacturer, 
would remain on this fide of St. George 9 
channel, an hour longer than he could 
tranſport his family and capital to Ire- 
land. There lie could carry on his avo- 
cations; poſſeſſing at the fame time, all 
woe bleflings of the Engliſh conſtitution; 
Vuocthout labouring under the burthens, 
and inconveniencies of its government. 
There he would enjoy as pure an atmofs q 
phere, and a more prolific ſoil than his 
own. He would ſoon experience the ad- 
b vantages of his inſular ſituation ; Ireland, 
| advanced by the hand of nature into the | 
Atlantic, invites the traffic of all the 
weſtern world, and the Engliſhman, alert 
and converſant in matters of trade and 


navigation, 


4 32. ) 
navigation, would ſoon enrich himſelf, by 
underſelling his countrymen in their own 
market; | 


At this hour what is it that enables Bri- 
tain to ſupport her fleets and armies; to pay 
the intereſt of her nationaldebt, amounting 
in the groſs to more money than the cir- 
culating coin of every nation on the face 
of the earth? What is it that enables 
her to ſupport her colonies, and to keep 
her ſtation in the rank of nations ? What 
is it that enables HER To PROTECT IR E/“ 
LAND AS A PROTESTANT STATE, and 
to ſecure to her the bleſſings of a free go- 
vernment? NoTHING BUT THIS SINGLE 
IMMUNITY, the excluſive power of ſup- 
plying her home market with the produce 


of her own colonies, the only privilege in 
her power to give, not conceded tothe ſiſter 
nation. If Ireland complains that, with- 
out ſuch a privilege being granted to her; 

there 


0 3 ). 


there can be no commercial adjuſtment, 
on the principles of equality ſettled | be· 
tween the two nations, the anſwer ought 
to be open, manly, and decifive. Let this 
only inequality of trade continue. | 'To ac- 
quieſce i in che requiſition, would be ine 
vitable deſtruction to Britain; - to reject it, | 
cannot be fatal to the growing proſperity 
of Ireland. If the parliament of that 
kingdom lead on the natives to induſtry, 
ſatisfied with what they have obtained 
ſince the year 1779, they will be a hippy 
and flouriſhing people. They « can now 


To?) 


trade with any nation that will trade with 
chem. The navigation laws have been 
relaxed in every particular to promote 
the trade of Ireland, except in the ſingle 
inſtance of the Britiſh market. She may 
trade to the Britiſh colonies, and not only 
ſupply berſelf, but every foreign nation 
with the produce. The legiſlative arm of 
Britain can no longer ſtr etch it ſelf acroſs 
„ e e ; 2 V 
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the chanel and” ſtop her progreſs.” An 


emulative principle in her wanuftekürere, 
and an 1 induſtrious attention to commerce, 


will ſoon procure her capital, and make 
the illand fouriſh. The Tiſh Parliament 
therefore ought to reſt ſatisfied ; they 
have had every commercial advantage 
England can i grant with ſafety to her peo- 
ple. : Great Britain muſt retain, the, only 
means left of employing her induſtrious 


poor, 2 her ſeamen, and if poſ- 


fible, increaſing her revenue, to anſwer | 


1d OL II. 
the growing exigentits of the fiate. 
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Speaking therefore as an Euglibeen, 
ſadhis Grace of Portland, Ioppoſe this bill 
of 86inmerciar adjuſtment, becanſe it muſt 
&entually,” wither every finew of the 
Rlitiſh Governtrient: As an Iriſhman, I 
6ppbſe it, becauſe if a Miniſter on this 
nde the water Could be ſo weak as to 
adopt a meaſure pregnant with "fuck miſs | 
chiefs, or ſo abandoned as to acquieſce in 

it, 


ta 3 
it, the people of England, when they be- 
gan to contemplate their impending ruin, 


would unite, as one body, and throwing 
aſide every obedience to the executive au- 
thority, would force Government to re- 
ſtore their trade, their commerce, and 
the vital principle of their inheritance. 
A gloom would ſhortly after ſpread it- 
ſelf throughout the ſiſter nation; jealou- 
ſies and diſcontents would enſue; the 
Iriſh would ſpeak to their brethren on 
this fide in terms of aſperity and re- 
proach. England would be conſidered 
as an envious and unſatiate monopliſt, 
that would deprive the people of Ireland 
of their natural rights. Every poſſible 
means would be uſed to retaliate, and 


which muſt at length terminate in the 
moſt dreadful of all human calamities,- 
—A CIVIL WAR:—W hat the iſſue might 
be it is impoſſible for human fagacity to 
determine; but it is poſſible that Ireland 
| D might 


( 34 ) | 
might eventually be ſtript of her preſent 
independency, and placed in a ſituation, 
ſimilar to that in which ſhe ſtood previous 
to the year 1779. As an Iriſhman there- 
fore, ſaid this wiſe ſtateſman, JI oppoſe 
the meaſure, to avoid the poſſibility of 
conſequences, ſo concluſively ruinous to 
my country, which, as a Proteſtant State, 
entirely depends on the protecting hand 
of England. 


Thefe, Sir, I underſtand were the lead- 
ing ſentiments of his Grace of Portland, 
on the important negotiation reſpecting a 
a final adjuſtment of commercial inter- 
courſe with Ireland, and were (if I am 
rightly informed) delivered in private to 
his friends of the Lower Houſe. of Par- 
liament. Upon the whole, his Grace ap- 
peared a moſt ſenſible and fincere friend 
to both countries, and merits the hearty 
acknowledgments of every man who 1s 

4 deſirous 


* 
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deſirous of adjuſting the trade of both 
nations, on liberal and equitable prin- 
ciples *, 


The propoſitions, after receiving ſome 
amendments in the Upper Houſe, were 
ſent to the Commons, and ſhortly after 


* The writer 6f this letter having ſtated the fore- 
going particulars to a gentleman of the firſt talents 
and information, was aſſured, that when the twenty 
propoſitions were under tlie conſideration of the 
Upper Houſe, his Grace of Portland did nor ſo 
much as intimate his diſapprobation, of any further 
conceſſions to Ireland, or ſaid one word that could, if 
conſtrued with integrity, bear ſuch an interpretation. 
His Grace indeed denied in the moſt explicit 
terms, that any ſuch meaſure, as was then under the 
conſideration of their Lordſhips, had ever been pro- 
poſed, or, he believed, thought of, during his ad- 
miniſtration. And aſſerted further, that if ſuch a 
Jytem had been intended, as it muſt go to a mutual 
ſurrender of rights, which each kingdom ſhould moſt 
inviolably maintain, he would rather ſolicit his Ma- 
jeſty's permiſſion, to retire from the public ſervice, 
than conſent to a meaſure ſo fundamentally injurious 
to both nations, and ſo deſtructive to the general inte- 
reſts of the empire, "I 


D 2 were 
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were tranſmitted to his Grace of Rutland 
for the purpoſe of laying them before the 
Iriſh legiſlature. On the 12th of Auguſt 
1785, this momentous buſineſs came 
before the Lower Houſe of Parliament in 
Ireland. Mr. Orde, Secretary to the pre- 
ſent Viceroy, moved for leave to bring 
in 8 bill for effeftuating the intercourſe and 


commerce between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on permanent and equitable principles, 


for the mutual benefit of both kingdoms. 


I ſhall not attempt to lay before you a 
ſketch of the oration delivered by the. 
ſecretary previous to this motion, becauſe 
it was really incomprebenſible. Such ano- 
ther ſpeech, I will venture to aſſert, hath 
not been delivered in a public aſſembly 
fince the unfortunate departure of Orator | 
Henley. It was however taken in ſhort 


hand by a member in the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, (Sir Henry Cavendiſh,) and 
555 printed 


3 

printed for the entertainment of the pub- 
lic. This circumſtance, however cruel as 
to the individual, may be productive of 
many good conſequences. It may in- 
duce future Viceroys to be more attentive 
to the abilities of their ſubſtitutes in 
the Lower Houſe of Parliament, and 
thereby ſecure the energy of government, 
an effectual and conſtitutional direction. 
The official Miniſter in Ireland ought to 
poſſeſs a very comprehenſive mind. He 
ſhould be eloquent in debate, quick and 
unembarraſſed in reply, fertile in expe- 
dients, elegant in his deportment, and 
what is if poſſible more eſſential, he 
ſhould be perfectly acquainted with the 
general character and political dependen- 
.cies of the natives, and their country. 
Such a man would govern the Iriſh na- 
tion through the medium of their affec» 
tions, and the voice of party would be 
oply heard as the expiring echo of male- 
N D 3 volence. 


11 

volence. At preſent, however, we ſee a 
man of great induſtry, and with many other 
qualities that render his character in 
private live truly amiable, placed as the 
ſubſtitute of vice-regal power in the de- 
mocratic branch of the Iriſh legiſlature, 
but ſo utterly deſtitute of every cardinal 
requiſite, that his exertions ſerve only to 
excite riſibility, and provoke contempt, 
This, Sir, is a painful and barren ſubject, 
I ſhall therefore diſmiſs it, and for the 
purpoſe of indulging in a garden of 
ſweets, reared by the genius of that dar- 
ling child of nature, the inimitable 
Grattan * 


* The two ſpeeches of Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheri- 
dan in our Parliament, the firſt delivered on the 
12th of May laſt, and the ſecond on the zoth of the 
ſame month, were both printed in Dublin previous 
to the twenty propoſitions being officially laid before 
the Iriſh . legiſlature. And to thefe publications, 
Government in Ireland attribute the rejection of the 
propoſed ſyſtem, | 


This 


ES 

This gentleman oppoſed the motion; 
and in a ſpeech that would have done he- 
nor to the moſt accompliſhed orator of 
the Auguſtan age, reprobated the whole, 
as a ſyſtem calculated to ſubvert the rights 
of Ireland. He declared the Miniſter had 
ated a moſt equivocal and diſengenuous 
part. The Triſh nation had generoufly 
paid him in advance one hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds a year in new taxes, 
ſatisfied with his aſſuring them, that every 
letter of the eleven propoſitions, ſhould be 
carried through the Engliſh Parliament; 
but after having got the taxes, he aban- 
dons the former ſyſtem, and propoſes one 
that went to an incipient and creeping 
union—a union ix limine. By the Engliſh 
bill, ſaid Mr. Grattan, we are to ſubſcribe 
whatever laws the Parliament of Great 
Britain ſhall preſcribe reſpecting your 
trade with the Britiſh Plantations ; your 
trade in the produce of fareign planta- 
Da: tions, 


( 49 ) 
tions, and part of your trade fram the 
United States of North Ameriea. Over 
all theſe objects you have no propound- 


ing—no deliberatiye—no negative----no 
legiſlative power whatſoever. Here then, 
ſaid he, is an end of your free trade and 
your free conſtitution. The fourth pro- 
poſition, that chiefly went to effect this fa- 
tal purpoſe, was to him an inſuperable 
obſtacle againſt his entering into the me- 
rits of any part of the bill that reſpected 
a commercial bargain with England. As 
long as that propoſition ſtood a part of the 
ſyſtem, he would oppoſe the whole—not 
all the commerce of England ſhould bribe 
him to ſurrender an atom of the conſtitu- 
tion. It was gained by the unexampled 
ſpirit and perſeverance of the people, and 
their delegates in Parliament could not 
| barter it away. The free trade in 1779, 
was cloſed, and could not be opened: the 
colony trade, adjuſted at the ſame period, 


Was 


„ 


was in good faith cloſed alſo. But the fm 
conſtitution of 1782, belonged to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and was out of the ju- 
riſdiction of Parliamentary delegation. 
The Sovereign, on that memorable tranſ- 
action, made a noble experiment on the 
feelings of the nation; he ſent them a free 

conſtitution, unaccompanied with any 
| ſtipulation, and it had its effect; the peo- 
ple were with Government from that mo- 
ment, until the preſent moſt unfortunate 


attempt on the rights of the nation. 
Without compenſation, ſaid Mr. Grattan, 


you obtained a free trade, a colony trade, 
the independency of your Judges, the go- 
vernment of your Army, the extenſion of 
the conſtitutional powers of the Council, 
the reſtoration of the judicature of your 
Lords, and the independency of your Le- 
giſlature. See what you now obtain by 
compenſation ; you obtain a covenant not 
to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 


and 


— 
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and the Straits of Magellan a covenant, 
not to take foreign Plantation produce, 
but as the parhament of Great Britain ſhall 
permit 3 A covenant, not to take certain 
produce of the United States of North 
America, but as Great Britain ſhall permit; 
a covenant, not to take Britiſh plantation 
produce, but as Great Britain h l pre- 
ſeribe; and a covenant, never to guard the 
premium of your manufactures. If it be 
ſaid, that by the Engliſh bill, we may at 
any time diſſolve the ſettlement, by not 
paſting ſuch acts of the Britiſh Parliament, 
reſpecting trade and navigation, as do not 
in our opinion, confer the ſame benefits on 
the ſubjects of both kingdoms, I anſwer, 
that nothing can be gathered from ſuch 
an argument but this Lend us your conſti- 
tution, ſay the people of England, and if you 
* do not like the uſe we make of it, | you may 
tale it again. This ſpeculation of future 
liberty, as a conſolation for preſent ſub- 
miſſion, 


C 3 


miſſion, is an inſult to the people of Ire. 
land, injurious to the political morality 
of the nation, To come at the Britiſh 
market, we muſt paſs under the Britiſh 
yoke—terms diſhonourable, derogatory, 
incapable of forming any fair and friendly 
ſettlement. Mr, Grattan, however, ſtated 
a variety af inſtances to ſhew, that under 
the propoſed bill of commercial adjuſt. 
ment, the miniſter for the time being, 
might enforce conditions that would re- 
ſtrict and materially injure the trade of 
Ireland, without affecting the commerce 
of Great Britain; and in that caſe, the 
Iriſh Parliament would be no more than 
a regiſter and ſtamp, to introduce the 
law and edict of another land, and to pre- 
ſide over the diſgraceful ceremony of their 
oven abdicated authority. He contended, 
with infinite ability, that by the fourth 
propoſition, nothing leſs was intended by 

the 


( 44 ) 
the Britiſh Miniſter, than a reſumption of 
the power of external legiſlation. But as 
the conſtitution was finally cloſed in 1782, 
and could not be opened again, he de- 
clared ſuch an act, even if aſſented to by 
the Iriſh Parliament would be totally 
| void——#f would be dead born from the 
womb, 
Mr. Grattan, in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, took a much more extenſive view 
of the propoſed adjuſtment than I have 
Nated ; but as the chief of his objections 
reſted on the fourth propoſition, which, in 
his opinion, went to a complete derelic- 
tion of Iriſh independency, I have touched 
upon that part alone, : 


Several gentlemen of great ability in 
the Iriſh Parliament oppoſed the ſyſtem, 
particularly Mr. Flood, who, with his 
uſual perſpicuity and eloquence, repro- 
bated not only the bill then moved, but 
the whole of the original propoſitions, 

that 


„ 
that were carried through the Houſe with: 
ſuch unexampled precipitation. He ſaid 
the only boon granted by the propoſed ar- 
rangement, was the liberty of re-ſhipping 
colony produce. : Until the 15th of 
Charles II. the Iriſh could export any 
thing to, and import any thing, from the 
Britiſh colonies, as freely as England ; and 
that after landing it in Ireland, they could 
re- ſhip it for any other country, and for 
England as well asany other. Therefore, 
ſaid Mr. Flood, this liberty of re-ſhipping 
Britiſh colony produce, did, in every con- 
ſideration of reaſon and good faith, accom- 
pany the ſettlement of 1780. The Iriſh 
were either reſtored to that liberty, or the 
whole of that tranſaction was a deception. 


As to the fourth reſolve, as it ſtood 
numbered in the twenty propoſitions, he 


contended that, upon every conſtitutional 
principle, it was totally and poſitively in- 
i | admiſ- 


| 104 ) 
admiſſible. The twentieth reſolve of 
the Britiſh Parliament, ſtruck alſo, in his 
opinion, at the vital principles of a free 
government. It went, in effect, to the 
eſtabliſhment of a perpetual revenue bill in 
Ireland. The controul which the conſti- 
tution had given the popular branch of 
the legiſlature over the annual mutiny 
bill—over the annual duties—over the 
collection of the revenue, and every other 
deſcription of public expenditure, formed 
a ſtrong bulwark againſt every encroach- 
ment of the executive power, and could not 
be diminiſhed, without impairing one of the 
moſt eſſential privileges belonging to the 
Britiſh government. To ſay the applica- 


If 1K tion of theſe ſupplies, were ſtill under 

4 the propoſed ſyſtem, to remain with 
it | Parliament, did not in his opinion leſſen 
[| 1 . the miſchiefs; at all events, it was eſta- 
11 bliſhing a dangerous precedent, which 
1 i] | eventually might overturn the liberties 
14 of 
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of the people, and for that reaſon, ought 
never to be agitated within the walls of 
an Iriſh' Houfe of Commons, If we 
look, ſaid Mr. Flood, for an adequate 
compenſation, for this ſaerifice of con- 
ſtitution, we ſhall look in vam. But 
what is the compenſation offered ? a full 
participation of commercial benefits; in 
other words, a liberty to ſend Iriſh ma- 
nufactures and the produce of foreign 


ſtates, or of the Englifh colonies, into 


Great Britain -a liberty which is your 


right, and which England robbed youof, 


by her navigation laws, but which in 
good faith was reſtored to you, when the 


ſettlement of 1780 was adjuſted. In this 
view of the matter, which conſidered per- 
fectly correct, Ireland could not treat with 
Great Britain; the fundamental principle 
of the treaty was to all intents and pur- 
poſes fallacious; namely, that Ireland had 
no juſt right or claim to a participation of 


com- 


n 
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commercial advantages, and muſt, there- 
fore, purchaſe them from Great Britain, 
If Ireland acceded to this doctrine, com- 
penſation muſt be conſidered as a tribute, 
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ſuch a participation, as a grant, not as a 
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right. 


Mr. Flood gave a hearty negative to 
the propoſitions in 0th. In matters of 
trade, he faid, not the leaſt appearance of 
an ingenuous reciprocity could be found. . 
Reſpecting the conſtitution, a total dere- 
liction of every principle appertaining to 
a free government was ſo apparent in the 
propoſed ſyſtem, that he could not avoid 
expreſſing his aſtoniſhment that a man 
could be found ſo entirely deſtitute of 
honour as to defend it. Upon every 

. point he was copious, brilliant, and ar- 
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The ſervants of the Crown defended 
the propoſed arrangement with equal 
zeal, perſpicuity, and judgment. The 
preſent Speaker, Mr. Foſter, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hutchinſon, 
Secretary of State and Provoſt of Trinity 
College, Mr. Fitzgibbon, his Majeſty's 
Attorney General, and Mr. Beres ford, 
Firſt Commiſſioner of the Revenue, were 


the principal ſupporters of the bull. 


They declared that not a ſingle inch of 
ground on which oppoſition ſtood was for 
a moment tenable. All their concluſions 
were drawn from arguments learned in 
the ſeminaries of Utopia, and could only 
make an impreſſion on ſuch minds as are 
tickled with elegant trifling and e 
declamation. 


The principle and tendency of the bill, 
ſaid theſe gentlemen, may be underſtood 


„ 
by the meaneſt capacity. Stript of all 
the embelliſhments of oratory, the plain 
ſtate of the buſineſs, will be found to 
ſtand thus. The people of England, wil-. 
ling to unite both kingdoms in bands of 
perpetual amity, invite the people of 
Ireland to a final adjuſtment ofall commer- 
cial differences You have expreſſed a de- 
ſire, ſay the people of England, to enjoy 
a full participation of our trade and naviga- 
tion, on terms of equality. We have no 
objection to take you into partnerſhip, and 
to give you free acceſs to the home market 
of our country, provided; you conſent. to 
adopt ſuch laws as our. Parliament ſhall 
from time to time enact for the regulation 
of commerce, ſuch laws impoſing the dame 
reſtraints and confering the ſame benefits 
on the ſubjects of both kingdoms---Re- 
member, Paddy, ſays the Engliſhman, that 
ſuch a requiſition on my part, is but rea- 
ſonable. The colonies are ours; we ſup- 
port them with our blood and treaſure, 


9 and 
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and you are.exempt from ſuch, ; inconveni- 


ences. All. laws. therefore for the regula- | 
tion of- commerce muſt, and ought to. ori- 


ginate in our Parliament. Agree to. this. 
as- a fundamental principle, and we will 
proceed further in. the arrangement, 1 
beg to be excuſed, Mr. Bull, replies the 
Iriſhman, I am. told by. ſome wiſe men 
in my, Country, that ſuch an act in me 
would deſtroy the free conſtitution you 
reftored to me in the year 1782, andthe free 
trade you gave me back in the year I 779.— 
Your wile men, Paday, talk very fooliſhly, 
ſays the Engliſhman, but to obviate theſe 
ſuppoſed difficulties, I will conſent, that 
all Jaws paſſing in England, for the regu- 
lation of trade and navigation, ſhall have no 
operation in Ireland without the conſent 
of your own legiſlature; ſo that you will 
always haye it in your power to reject the 
law, and return to the ſituation you at 
preſeat ſtand in, I am, much obliged to 
van, Maler Bull, anſwers. Paddy, but that, 
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in my opinion, does not obviate the difficul- 
ty. It is only laying, lend me your con- 


ſtitution, and if you do not Ares the uſe 
make of it, you may take it again---Ve- 
ry well, replies the Engliſhman, what is 
there unreaſonable in that Paddy ?--Do you 
want me to take you into partnerſhip with- 
out having any ſecurity for your per- 
formance of the covenants? Do you want 
me to conſent that all laws reſpecting com- 
merce ſhall originate in Ireland? Or do 
you deſire me to grant my home market to 
you, and expect me to follow ſuch laws 
as you ſhall preſcribe ? Laws muſt take 
their riſe in one of the kingdoms for the 
regulation of commerce ; and pray, Mr. 
Paddy, 1s it unreaſonable for me to ſay 
that ſuch laws ought tooriginate in England: ? 
I have obſerved you are very defirous of ha- 
ving it underſtood that Ireland enjoyed a 
free trade, and a free conſtitution, previ- 
ous to the 1 5th. Charles the II. and that 
I deprived you of both until the'year 1 7795 

| and 


© is ] 
and 1 7825 when you emancipated yourſelf, 
and obliged, me to reſtore what was juſtly 
your own. , , Now, Paddy, let me ſet you 
right in 9 ö N 


A FR: conſtitution was, and is your 
juſt and bey ful i inheritance. 5 As a Britiſh 
ſubject, it is your birthright ; and I look 
back with Proper indignation on the poli- 
cy of thoſe times, that put | it 1 in circum- 


ſoription. A free trade alſo, 1 think you 
_Qught to have | poſſeſſed at all times; * 4 
perfect liberty te to trade with every quarter 
_of the globe, (the Britiſh colonies EXCep< 


* 7 4» #&- v 


ted, and the ſettlements i in India, belong- 


ing to the ywited company of Britiſh mer- 


chants trading to thoſe parts). It; is of no 
. conſequence 1 to ſtate the period when you 
firſt enjoyed the liberty of trading direct- 
1 to the Britiſh colonies, and ſupplying 
England with the produce. | | Vou never 


| could have enjoyed that trade but as 4 boon, 
Ws Ve ˙ 
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a free oift, tevocable at pleaſure, | Your 
colony trade granted in 1779, ſtands exact- 
ly in the ſame predicament, and your 
wiſe men talk very fooliſhly, when they 
ſay it was cloſed in good faith at that æra, 
and cannot be claimed or opened again 
without a violation of national honor. 


** - 


However, 1 thought we were now to 
meet as. two 4 more enlightened 


4.4 - 4 


; La, +> * 


to prejudices of a religions or polltcalten- 
dency. On my part, I am willing to ac- 
cept of y you as a partner, provided you con- 
ſent to carry on trade as I do. My pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment colt me a very conſider- 
able ſum of money, and to preferve it will 
coſt me Kill more. 1 defire nothing of 
vou in the maintenance of e our trade, fave 
a very ſmall portion of the profits, cotning 


to you as a joint partner, and {urely that 
| cannot reaſonably be refuſed. It appears 


evi- 


a + —- 


1 
evident to my underſtanding, that wre 
ſhall ! be uſeful to each other; and when, 
your-wiſe men inſinuate that I have ſome 
mental reſervation, ſome ſecret intention 
ro injure: you, hot at preſent obvious to a 
common underſtanding, they manifeſt a 
diſpoſition'ruiriops to you and injurious to 
me. My plain meaning -Von ſhall en- 
joy the benefits of my trade on preciſely 
*the fame terms 1 enjoy it myſelf; and 
When you chooſe to diſſolve the partners. 
thip, ſuch 4 liberty ſhall be eftabliſhed i in 
ur agreement as will put that matter 


but of the reach of all doubt or contro - 
verſy whatſoever, 12 


© 4 l 
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The ercuutt of the Crown firmly con- 


: tended, that ſuch a converſation: between | 
the Engliſhman and' Iriſhman, would coh- 


vey the genuine ſpirit arid tendency of 
the propofed ſyſtem. But Jay the gentle 
men in ö Ireland, by fubmit- 
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ting to follow England in her commercial 
regulations, notwithſtanding a negative 
is fully eſtabliſhed in the Iriſh Parliament, 
ſurrenders the free conſtitution cloſed in 
1782, and they ſay this with as much gra- 
vity, as if they really did not recollect, 
that ever ſince the year 1779, ſeſſion after 
ſeſſion, the Iriſh Parliament have recor- 
ded, a ſimilar violation of the conſtitution 
without expreſſing a ſingle apprehenſion 
of its ſtriking at their independence. The 
principle ſtands fully and unequivocally 
eſtabliſhed 1n the ſtatute book from 1 - 79, 
to 178 5. The Iriſh have imported, du- 
ring the ſpace of ſix years, the produce of 
the Britith colonies and plantations, up- 
on terms of enacting from time to time, 
by their laws, ſuch taxes as the Parlia- 
ment of England impoſed on Britiſh ſub- 
jects. The agreement of 1779, has been 
| conſtantly recited in the Iriſh money bills. 
* Tp tax recited and the tax enatted., But 


4 then | 
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then ſay the gentlemen in oppoſition, this 
mode of argument is fallacious. The act 
of 1779 gave the Iriſh a power of ſe lecti- 
on; it was in fact, ſay they, a, declarati- 
on of rights; and to accompliſh ſo impor- 
tant a ſettlement, the Iriſh agreed to adopt 
and pals by reference, | certain Engliſh 
aer, reſpecting trade and navigation, then 
in exiſtence. But ſuch an act cannot 
juſtly be compared to one that covenants 

to bo adopt Engliſh aQs 1 in e 2 5 
cf Oi th und, ſaid the King's ſer- 
vants, gentlemen! in oppoſition think they 
"Rand ſecure. But mark the abſurdity of 
the whole: In their opinion, it doeh not 
trench on the legiſlative freedom of Ire- 
land, to adopt Britiſh laws in any parti- 
eular branch of commerce; but when a 
mare enlarged ſyſtem is in eontettiph- 
tion, an adoption of Britiſh lars would 
Auen the conſtitutional rights of the 
hie Iriſh 
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rich legiſlature, as if the greater or- leis 
extent could change its cenſtitutional or 
unconſtitutional nature. Motives, arifing 
from prudence or policy, might be urged 
as reaſons for accepting one trade and re- 
jecting che other; 5 but 1 in fair argument 
they can haye no reference to the Principle 
in queſtion. "That f ſtands coufeſſed on the 
Iriſh ſtatutes ſince the year 177 ;. and 
how a precarious. g grant. of the colony 
trade at that æra, could be received by 
the people of Iretand as a, ſplendid) in- 
ſtauce of Britiſh liberality, and an ex- 
tended and irrevocable, grant of the ſame 
trade in 1785, conſidered an inſult, men 
of common underſtandings cannqtoęaſily 
imagine. The fact is, they obtained the 
colony trade in 177%, omconditions. The 
Iriſh have ſince that time complied with 
the terms of the agreement, and they re- 
tain- the trade; but ſtällcit is revocable, 
l eithe1 
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either by their refuſing to follow'the:Bri« 
tiſh'aQs, cor at the pleaſure öfethe Britith 
legiſlature. Now the propoſed Tyſtem of 
commercial adjuſtment "makes the colo- 
nial trade perpetual on the part of Eng- 
land, but revocable at Pleaſure ON the 
part of Ireland. They encounter no dif 
ficulty to effect this at any time; they 
have only to rejet the Britiſh law, ant 
there ends the agreement. "This power 
therefore of rejefting the law, eftabliſkes 
the indeperidency of the Triſh Parliament, 
and according to the very doctrine of op- 
"poſition, England abr ridges. the conſtitu- 
tional privileges of her legillatute, 'by 
making the grant on her pork Perpetual. 
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A fire ee with all che world, 
continued the King's ſervants, ische ſ- 
ſing, when a country is in poſſeſſion of the 
means; but When the people of Ireland 
conſider that a trade to the Rritiſh c- 
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nies, and a free acceſs to the home mar- 


| ket of England, would in zen gears enrich. 


their country, in a greater degree than 
a trade with every other quarter of the 


globe could poſſibly do in a century, 
the choice will not be difficult to make. 


To eſtabliſh this doctrine (which gentle« 


men in oppoſition might ſay i 18 merely 
hypothetical), it 18. only neceſſary to ſtate 
the trade at preſent ſubſiſting between 
t the two countries, ; What additional ad- 


vantages the propoſed arrangement gives 


to Ireland, and what Channels of trade 


are. p open to to her, independent of England | ? 
Here, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Foſter, diſplayed ſuch an extenſive 
and accurate knowledge in the trade of 


both nations, that appofition. loſt much 
— Hö egen 


He ated, th at 3 Britain imported 


3 from Ireland to the amount 
of 


661 


of F. 2, 509, ooo of | her 1 mofte ; 


ly duty free, and in the Propoſed 
ſyſtem, | covenants never to lay a duty 


on them. Ireland imports not quite 


4. I, ooo, ooo from Britain, raiſes a reve- 


nue one veryarticle, and reſerves a power of 


continuing that revenue. Britain alſo ex- 
ports ſalt, hops, coals, tin and bark, with- 
out receiving any duty, and covenants 
not to impoſe any in future. On the 


contrary, Ireland charges a duty on every 
article ſent to Britain. 


: ? 
4 þ 


Let us now fee how the ſtaple com- 
modity of Ireland would be affected, in 
caſe the late popular clamour, for a war 
of duties, had forced the Iriſh Parliament 


into an adoption of the meaſure. Ir the 


firſt place, it is neceſſary to ſtate one 


fact, not generally known, that four fifths 
of the linens manufactured in Ireland, 


are ſupported in their ſeveral ſtages as 


they 
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they approach maturity by Britiſh. capi» 
tal. This ſingle truth. ſhows. how im 
mediately the ſtaple. of Lrelaud is in. the 
power of England. | 
Britain however takes annually of Iriſh. 
linens, to the amount of pIFTEEN, HUN- | 
DRED, THOUSAND POUNDS, and to prevent 
a poſſible rivalſhip in her market, lays a 
duty of 30 per cent, upon all foreign li- 
nens imported into England, notwith- 
ſtanding which, ſuch is the excellence of 


the linen manufactures in Holland, Ger- 


many, and Ruſſia, they force a very con- 
ſiderable ſale in England; a plain proof, 
that England could be ſupplied with this 
neceſſary article, at a ſaving to the peo- 
ple of 450, oool. and which ſhe now vo- 
luntarily beſtows on the ſiſter nation. 


After ſtating theſe facts, it bodies 


neceſſary to enquire what channels, diſ- 
| tinct 


(' 632 )) 
tin& from England, are open for the 
Iriſh, in caſe their linens. were excluded 


the Britiſh market, by taking off the 30 


per cent. on the importation of foreign 
linens into England, or by making the 
Iriſh linens an object of Britiſh revenue? 
Will Portugal, Spain, or France take 
them? It is very well known, they will 
not, as. the Iriſh linens' want, cheapueſs 
to: force a market in theſe countries, — 
Will Ruſſia, Germany, or Holland take 
them? They certainly will not, as they 
are. rivals 1 in the lame manufacture, and 


able to underſell the Irin. Where then 


will Ireland find a market for her ſtaple, 
if England ſhuts her ports.? > The Britiſh 
Weſt Indies, the French, Spauiſh, and 


Portugueſe ports, have been ſhut long 


ſince in that quarter; fo that in fact, the 
only market left for Iriſh linens i in. caſe 
of a, rupture. with Britain, is the bank- 
rupt States of America, a continent where 


it 
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it is certain, the Iriſh might diſpoſe of 
the whole produce of their iſland in a 
week, and without the trouble of n 
back a Habe ſhilling in return. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after having fully explained how directly 
this important branch of Iriſh manufae- 
ture ſtands in the power of Britain, and 
that by the propofed adjuſtment, Iriſh 
linens were to be imported into England, 
free of all duty, and this great benefit 
ſecured” to the Iriſh nation for ever, 
entered minutely into the whole of the 
trade carried on at preſent between 
the two countries, and very clearly de- 
monſtrated, that without the aſſiſtance of 


England, Ireland ſo far from being able 


to carry on a general trade, would not 
be able to carry on trade at all. Eng- 
land, ſaid this truly great man, ſtretched | 
along fide the ſiſter nation, affords a ca- | 
pacious 
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pacious and ſteady market ; the returns 
are quick and certain ;z—to eſtabliſh that 
market is one great object of the propo- 
ſed arrangement; and when commercial 
jealouſy ſhall be baniſhed by final ſettle- 
ment, and trade takes its natural and 
ſteady courſe, the kingdoms will ceaſe 
to look to rivalſhip, each will make the 
fabrick which it can do cheapeſt, and 
buy from the other what it cannot make 
ſo advantageouſly. Labour will be then 
truly employed to profit, not diverted by 
duties, bounties, jealouſies, or legiſlative 
interference, from its natural and bene- 
ficial courſe, | | 


Such were the ſentiments of this ac- 
compliſhed ſtateſman, and his coadjutors 
on the late ſubje& of a commereial ar- 
rangement with the ſiſter nation. But 
all their endeavours were in vain.—The 
people of Ireland could not be perſuaded, 

| F » but 
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but an adoption of the propoſed ſyſtem 
would amount to a ſurrender of their le- 
giſlative independency, and that it was 
an open barter of conſtitution for com- 
merce. On the queſtion being put, a 
majority of ninteen only appeared for the 
introduction of the bill, which on the 
fide of oppoſition was confidered a vic- 
tory. It was therefore determined on 
the part of Government, not to proceed 
further in the bufineſs until the bill was 
called for by the people of Ireland, which 
was ordered to be printed and diſtributed 
throughout the kingdom, that its princi- 
ples and tendency might be perfectly 


underſtood. 


In this ſtate reſts at preſent that very 
important negotiation. The bill may be 
called for, or it may ſleep for ever. It is 
however generally underſtood, that ano- 
ther ſyſtem, for the purpoſe of adjuſting 

all 
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all commercial differences between the 


kingdoms, will be brought forward, 
either in the Engliſh or the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion. 
At this time, therefore, your ſentinients 
bn a ſubje& of ſo much conſequence to 
both countries, will be doubly valuable; 
and I live in expectation they will not be 
refuſed; 


I ſhall now venture to ſtate a few mat- 
ters for your conſideration, that; during 
the courſe of this buſineſs; have forced 
themſelves upon my mind, as objects of 
importance. 'To get at the home market 
of England; you muſt perceive, was the 
great object of every. gentleman that ſup- 
ported the late commercial fyſtem im the 
Iriſh Parliament. They knew very well 
that trade of every deſcription muſt ſoon 
flouriſh in Ireland, could the people of 
England be tempted to grant a full parti- 
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cipation of the benefits ariſing to them 
fiom the navigation laws. Britiſh manu- 
facturers, and with them, a Britiſh capital 
to a very large amount would, in that 
caſe, very ſhortly ſettle on the other ſide. 
From her weſtern ſituation, Ireland would 
ſoon become the mart in Europe for the 
trade to America ; and as the tobacco 
trade in particular muſt inevitably ſettle 
in Ireland, ſhe would ſupply England, 
through her medium, with that neceſſary 
and valuable article of commerce. Her 
ſhips could be freighted and victualled 
cheaper than in Britain; and as there are 
but few taxes in Ireland, trade in general 
could be carried on to much greater 
advantage. The common people, ac- 
cuſtomed to idleneſs and every ſpecies of 
diſſipation, would be ſoon employed in 
the various branches of manufacture, and 
a race of Iriſh yeomanry be eſtabliſhed, 
competent to the great and eſſential em- 

ployment 


3 
ployment of agriculture. Theſe, and a 
variety of other advantages that would 
ariſe out of the ſyſtem, (notwithſtanding 
the fourth porpoſition was wngracioufly 
worded) were fully known to the ſervants 
of the Crown in Ireland. But their ſeve- 
ral employments placed thoſe gentlemen 
in a very awkward predicament during 
the whole of the negotiation, and rendered 
their endeavours ineffectual. They were 
labouring to make a good commercial bar- 
gain for their country, notwithſtanding 
they held offices immediately in the diſ- 
poſal of the Sovereign, and had abſolutely 
outwitted his Miniſter, by getting him 
pledged to the original ſyſtem, which, if 
carried into a law, would, in the opinion 
of the firſt men in this country, have laid 
the commerce of England at the feet of 
Ireland. On the other fide the water they 
were objects of general ſuſpicion, becauſe 


they were ſervants of the Crown, and it was 
F 3 1 
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impoſſible for them to explain all the good 
conſequences that would ariſe to Ireland 


from the arrangement then under conſide- 


ration, as every argument they uſed in 


ſupport of it, would be urged on this fide 
as 10 many reaſons for not acceding to it; 
and at the ſame time ſubje& the King's 
ſervants in Ireland to the faſhionable re- 
proach of playing a double game with their 
maſter. In truth, Sir, the people on the 
other ſide did not ſee their way through 
this buſineſs, or they would haye cordially 
embraced the twenty propofitions, not- 
withſtanding {ome of the reſolves of the 
Engliſh Parliament were exceptionable; 
not in their ſpirit or tendency, but in 
their ſtyle, which might be juſtly conſi- 
dered as approaching rather to the lan- 
guage of a dictator than a friend, meeting 
on terms of equality and mutual benefit, 
Mr. Foſter laboured this point for his 
country with uncommon zeal and ability; 

but 


but they either could not, or would not 
underſtand him +, 


The temper and diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple of Ireland manifeſted, in a variety 
of inſtances, during the laſt fix years, did 
not exhihit a very cordial attachment to 
their bretheren on this ſide the channel ; 
and ſome late outrages committed by the 
populace of Dublin, gave riſe to an opi- 
nion, that nothing but a union with Ire- 
land, could eſtablith that country as a uſe- 
ful member of the Britiſh Empire. In- 
deed ſome people (and of conſiderable au- 
thority) have gone ſo far as to ſay that 
ſuch a meaſure is at preſent lurking in 


+ The fouleſt ſtain on the character of the Iriſh, 
is their attack on the life of this gentleman, When 
the clamour for Protecting Duties preyailed in Dub- 
lin, a gang of ruffians abſolutely attempted to aſſaſſi- 
nate him. For the credit of the Iriſh nation, I moſt 
Gncerely wiſh, this note may be the only record of 
that infernal tranſaction. 
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the Britiſh Cabinet. I hope it may be 
otherwiſe. It is not poſſible for the hu- 
man mind to contrive a meaſure ſo com- 


| pletely deſtructive of Britain's moſt valu- 


able inheritance. The prejudices of the 
people of Ireland are ſo ſtrong, ſo firmly 
rooted againſt an Irifh delegation in an 
Engliſh Parhament, that I am perfe&ly 
convinced, in ſix weeks after the propoſal 
was made to them, (even if the compenſa- 
tion offered was the entire ccmmerce of this 
country) that every quarter of the iſtand 
would be in arms. An attempt to reaſon 
the people into ſuch a meaſure, would be 
Juſt as effectual as the playing of a wa- 
ter- engine on an eruption of Veſuvius. A 
civil war in Ireland, (the certain iſſue of 
a propoſition, tending to a union on any 
conditions) would be accompanied with 
conſequences much more dreadful than 
people on this fide generally imagine. 
There are not in that kingdom more 

than 


FS 7-7 
than five hundred thouſand Proteſtant 
inhabitants ; the Roman Catholicks a- 
mount to rather more than two mil- 
lions; the Diſſenters about three hundred 
thouſand. Now, altho' Proteſtant, Ro- 
man Catholick, and Diſſenter, would to a 


man take the field, on a propoſal from Eng- 
land to incorporate their Parliament with 
ours, yet their views would be very diffe- 
rent. An abandonment of the meaſure, 
on the part of England, might induce our 
Proteſtant fellow- ſubject in Ireland to lay 
down his firelock, but it would have no 
ſuch effect either on the Roman Catholick 
or Diſſenter. The former would conſider it 
as the æra of his emancipation from a Pro- 
teſtant yoke ; and the latter would endea- 
your to graſp the moment, as propitious 
to luis views, of a government for Ireland. 
Set once in motion, let the cauſe be what 
it may, ſuch would be the objects of the 
greater part of the people, and to effect 


them, 
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them, our Proteſtant bretheren muſt ſuf. 


fer every miſery the mind of man is capa- 
ble of conceiving, That there are many 
of the Roman Catholick gentlemen in Ire- 
land, perfectly ſatisfied with the Britiſh 
government, and as loyal ſubjects as any 
throughout his Majeſty's dominions, I en- 
tertain not the leaſt doubt, but in a civil 
war their voices would not be heard. The 
common people of that perſuaſion, in the 
country parts of Ireland, are at this hour 
as entirely deſtitute of information, and 
entertain religious prejudices as ſtrongly 
as they did in the year 1641, when the 
Engliſh of the Pale, as they were then 
called, ſuffered in multitudes by the hands 
of ſlaughtering fanaticks, and were even 
denicd the Chriſtian offices of ſepulture. 
Every man, not totally loſt to the feel- 
ings of humanity, muſt ſtand aghaſt on 
the bare peruſal of that bloody page of 
hiſtory ; and muſt contemplate with hor. 
"I ror, 


(% ) 

ror; any ſyſtem that has the moſt remote 
tendency to renew thoſe days of murder 
and devaſtation. That ſuch will be the 
conſequences if the Britiſh Miniſter, 
from an opinion that a Union with Ire- 
land 1s attainable, agitates the meaſure in 
Parliament, I entertain not the ſmalleſt 
doubt : it is the opinion of thouſands in 
the ſiſter kingdom, and therefore I ad- 
vance it, as a ſubje& highly deſerving, 
your moſt ſerious conſideration, 


That a commercial arrangement is 
neceſſary to unite the two kingdoms, 
moſt people allow, and I think one may 
be finally adjuſted without trenching on 
the legiſlative freedom of Ireland, or com- 
mitting any violence on the commerce 
and manufactures of Great Britain. In 
the progreſs of this deſirable buſineſs, no- 
thing ſhould be kept a ſecret from the 
people of both countries. Every thing 

ought 


„ 


ought to be open and ingenuous. Plain 
dealing operates as favourably on the 

minds of the people of Ireland, as on the 
open, liberal, and candid natures of their 
bretheren on this ſide the channel. If the 
Miniſter finds any eſſential difficulty in 
adjuſting a permanent ſettlement of com- 
mercial intercourſe with Ireland, it muſt 
be chiefly of his own creating. The 
people on the other ſide are diſpoſed to 
| treat for ſuch an adjuſtment, and treated 
properly, will meet him half way. 


It has been truly obſerved, and by that 
ſound politician, Mr. Charles Sheridan, 
Secretary at War in Ireland, that “the 
& relative ſituation of the two kingdoms 
« 1s without a ſingle exception totally 
ce new, an imperium in 1mperio ; two ſtates 
« equally free, each equally independent 
of the other, but both governed by 


* one common ſovereign, forming co- 
equal 


C97 1 


equal branches of the common empire. 


„This is a fituation, (ſays the elegant 
„ writer,) concerning which hiſtory is 
+ ſilent, and experience uſeleſs.” In this 
ſtate of imperial dignity and indepen- 
dence, Ireland ſtretches forth the hand 
of friendſhip. On principles of equality 
the will treat; ſhe owns no ſuperior. nr 


I ſhall now, Sir, requeſt your particu- 
lar attention to a matter ſo deciſively in- 
jurious, in my opinion, to all the bloom- 
ing hopes of the ſiſter nation, that I can- 
not avoid treating it with more than 
ordinary circumſpection. The ſubject J 
allude to is, | | 
e | 
PRESENT STATE 


OF THE 


PRESS i IRELAND. 


I have obſerved in a former part of 
this letter, that a probable influx of Bri- 
3 tiſh 
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tiſh capital, and Britiſh manufacturers, 


were the chief reaſons urged on the other 


fide, to induce the Iriſh Parliament t6 
cloſe with the adjuſtment offered by the 
Engliſh legiflature ; and it cannot be de- 
nied, but that theſe reaſons were founded 
on great probability and good ſenſe. The 
Iriſh certainly want money, but in 
wanting that, they want every thing. 
Their free conſtitution; and their free 
trade, may in the courſe of ſome centu- 
ries give them riches, but what they are 
to do in the mean time, is a queſtion that 
very well deſerves the conſideration of 
their legiſlative. England is certainly the 
only country that can ſupply their neceſ- 
ſities, and make them opulent in a few 
years. Yet, ſuch is the very extraordi- 
nary conduct of the people at preſent in 


. the management of the Iriſh preſs, that 


an indifferent perſon might very reaſon- 
1 ably 


C99 1 
ably ſuppoſe they were labouring to de- 
ter the people of England, or any other 


people, from viſiting their country, or 
lending a ſhilling on an Iriſh ſecurity, 
A day ſeldom paſſes, without having the 
public mind alarmed by the publication 
of enormities (ſuppoſed to be perpetrated in 
the country parts of Ireland), that would 
diſprace the ſavages of New Zealand. 
If an idle mob follow a Mr. O'Connor, 
and aſſiſt his fooleries in any particular 
ſpot ; ; the whole is ſwelled into a danger- 
ous inſurrection by the Iriſh publications, 
and the country deſcribed in a ſituation 
little ſhort of open rebellion. If ſuch a 
madman as Fitzgerald commits a murder 
in any part of the kingdom, the newſ- 


papers are ſure to make the ſtory worſe 
than it really is, and to keep it floating 
for a conſiderable time. If the White 
Boys, the Right Boys, or any other boys 


oppoſe 
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oppoſe a tythe proctor in his merciful 
collection of a ſacerdotal revenue, ariſing 
from a poor potatoe garden, ſome perſon 
that can write in the diſtrict where this 
dreadjul oppefition happened, and who can- 
not withſtand the glorious impulſe of 
ſeeing his works in print, is ſure to diſ- 
patch, a moſt horri-/e deſcription of the 
bloody bufineſs to a Dublin printer, and 
who, in his turn, ſecures the future fa- 
vours of his correſpondent by giving his 
narrative a conſpicuous inſertion. All 
theſe extravagancies are copied into the 

London publications, and through them, 
the intelligence not only reaches the in- 
terior parts of England, but is commu— 
nicated to every enlightened nation on the 
face of the globe. The conſequences are, 
foreigners will neither viſit or lend a 
ſhilling in Ireland, as the civil juriſpru- 
dence of that country muſt, by their own 
Accounts, ſtand as a dead letter, and 


of 


8t 
of courſe, the life, liberty, aud pro- 
perty of the ſubject, be in a ſtate of 
perpetual danger. At this moment, ſuch 
is the opinion of the people of England, 
reſpecting Iriſh ſecurity, that you would 
almoſt find as much difficulty in procurs 
ing a purchaſer on this ſide for an eſtate 
ſituated in any part of Ireland, as for one 
fkirting the banks of the Ohio. And yet 


an Iriſhman, who had never been in Eng- 


land, might with more propriety object 


to purchaſing an eſtate in London, be- 
cauſe Lord George Gordon's mob had 
nearly ſpread a general conflagration 
throughout the Britiſh metropolis a few 
years ago. A much more ſerious miſ- 
chief might have been expected from that 
tranſaction, than from any thing that 
has happened 1 in Ireland fince the revolu- 
tion. If the preſent ſecretary, Mr. Orde, 
could be ſuſpected of fo deep a policy, I 

G ſhould 
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ſhould be led to imagine that he adopt - 


this mode of preventing the manufac- 
turers of England from migrating, or 


veſting a ſhilling of their property in Ire- 


land. A more effectual way it is certain 
could not be deviſed, and if the printers 
continue theſe narratives but a very few 
years longer, the kingdom will unqueſ- 
tionably be 2 um half a en 
at leaſt. | 


To ſuppoſe the Iriſh printers have any 
intention to impede the growing proſpe- 
rity of their country, by inſerting. ſuch 
extravagant relations, would not only 


be unjuſt, but extremely ridiculous. 
There are many of them very deſervedly 


eſteemed by the public, and are men of 
conſiderable property. The fact is, their 
country correſpondents : are fond of writ- 


ing 


and they are pub- 
ration. On the 


( 8 
ing marvellous ſtories, 
liſhed without config 
preſent occaſion, I /am induced to relate 
an anecdote * that lately occured under 
my own obſervation, and which ſhows 
pretty clearly, that Iriſh newſpapers have 
already done that country a ſerious miſ- 
chief, „ 


A few days ago I waited on a gentle- 


man in the city, of great eminence in the 


commercial world, for the purpoſe of 
knowing where I gnight addreſs a letter 
to a certain correſpondent of his, whoſe 
reſidence I knew was. in ſome part of 
Holland. In the courſe of our conver- 
ſation he mentioned, that for ſome time 
paſt he was employed by ſeveral of his 
wealthy correſpondents at Amſterdam, to 
purchaſe ſtock in London for their uſe, 
and to a very conſiderable amount. He 

G 2 added, 
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added, that many Dutch families had 
lately veſted a great part of their pro- 
perty in the Engliſh funds, not being ſa- 
tisfied with the preſent poſture of affairs 
at home, This information induced me 
to obſerve, that I thought money might 
be laid out to much greater advantage in 
Ireland ; and that as the Dutch were not 
only a commercial, but an enterpriſing 
people, and knew very well how many 
ſuperior bleſſings Ireland enjoys, both in 
its ſoil and ſituation, it was difficult ta 
account for their not looking to that 
kingdom, as a ſpot for profitable ſpecula- 
tion. The aſtoniſhment he expreſſed on 
this occaſion is hardly to be deſcribed. 
Speculate in Ireland, ſaid hel UV a man's 
Property in Ireland Good God, Sir, what 
could induce you to think of any matter 


ſo diſtant from common prudence ?— 


Why ſurely, Sir, continued he, very 
gravely, 


1 


(.  } 
prayely, there is no ſuch thing as law in 
Ireland. The Sheriffs, I underſtand, can» 
not give a legal poſſeſſion of the moſt in- 


ſignificant tenement without the aſſiſtance 


of a military force. Indeed, throughout 
the whole country, law has no operation. 
There's the White Boys in one part, the 
Right Boys in another part, and I verily 
believe the devil's boys in every part. O 
Lord, Sir! faid he, had I a guinea in Ire- 
land, I would think it well fold at ſixpence. 
On my aſſuring him that his opinion re- 
ſpecting Ireland was founded in error, he 
immediately put the Morning Herald into 

my hand, which contained various ex- 
tracts from the Dublin papers, reciting 
the moſt dreadful barbarities, ſuppoſed to 


be perpetrated in ſeveral parts of Ireland, 
and by ſuch a number of the inhabitants, 


that a ſtranger muſt really imagine a more 


uncivilized race of people could not be 
found 
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6 
found in the deſerts of Ethiopia. Read 
thoſe advices, Sir, ſaid he, and then I hope 
you will not doubt WHAT THE PEOPLE 
THEMSELVES TELL YOU, 


Notwithſtanding the evils I now com- 
plain of, are of a very ſerious and. alarm- 
ing tendency, yet ſtill they are not with- 


out a remedy, The eſtabliſhment of an 


independent preſs in Dublin, with a cor- 


reſponding one in London, would, in a 


very ſhort time, be productive of the beſt 
conſequences to Ireland. When I men- 


tion an independent preſs, I mean one 


not in the leaſt connected with Miniſters, 


or any deſcription of people in oppoſition. 
The chief objects of ſuch an inſtitution, 
would be to report faithfully and circums 
ſtantially, the various occurrences of the 
times, and to publiſh the debates in the 
Parliament of that kingdom, with every 

| poſſible 
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poſſible accuracy, and with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous attention to impartiality. Such 
people as have read the debates of the Iriſh 


Parliament, reported in their News- 
papers, for ſome time paſt, will ſoon per- 
ceive how very eſſential it is to have this 
department of the preſs immediately regu- 
lated: The political conduct and opinions 


of every able and active member of the 


Iriſh legiſlature, are become matters of 
very ſerious import to the people of both 
countries; and therefore to avoid all poſ- 
ſibility of complaint, either from the gen- 
tlemen in Parliament of having their 
ſpeeches mutilated, or miſrepreſented, or 
from the people, of not being able to ob- 
tain an accurate knowledge of what paſſes 
in the ſenate, a ſhorthand- writer of ac- 
knowledged ability ought to be ſent over 
every ſeſſion. Such a meaſure, when the 
liberal tendency of it was properly ex- 

4 plained 


(8; ) 
plained, would be applauded by the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and highly encouraged by 
their legiſlature. The Members of our Par- 
Hament would then be truly informed of 
what paſſes in the Senate of the ſiſter na- 
tion, and not confined to the narrow in- 
formation obtained by private letters, or 
imperfect or partial ſketches in the Iriſh 
publications, would in debate be enabled 
to ſpeak of the legiſlative proceedings of 


that country without the hazard of - 


contradiction. Indeed every department 
of government would be equally bene= 
fited, and errors ariſing from muſre- 
preſentation avoided; A preſs in Ireland, 
eſtabliſhed on theſe principles, would ſoon 
become the Gazette of that country; and 
every man would naturally look to it for 


authentic information. If any matter 
occurred, that really endangered the peace 
of the kingdom, it would be faithfully 

re 
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reported and indeed, every occurrence 
that deſerved public attention, given 
without diminution or exaggeration. The 
people of England, and the inhabitants of 
every other poliſhed nation, having then 
a fair opportunity of contemplating the 
wiſdom and importance of the Iriſh legiſ- 
lature, would no longer be deterred from 
viſiting the iſland, and embarking in all 
the various branches of commerce and 
manufacture that have enriched the moſt 
barren nations of the world. The advan- 
tages that muſt accrue to Ireland from 
ſuch an inſtitution, are ſo apparent and fo 
numerous, I cannot avoid expreſſing 
my aſtoniſhment, that gentlemen who 
have eſtates in that country, and who 
muſt, of courſe, obtain an increaſe of re. 
venue by an influx of foreign capital, have 
never once thought of encouraging the 
moſt certain means of obtaining it. And 
this amazement is ſtill encreaſed, when I 


H con- 


— — — - 


( ge ). 


conſider, that an independent preſs, in the 


ſiſter nation, and a correſponding one in 


this, might be eſtabliſhed at an expence 
ſo extremely trifling, that it hardly de- 
ſerves the conſideration of a moment. In- 
deed the moſt ſolid advantages to Ireland 
might be accompliſhed, by an immediate 
adoption of this meaſure, without the 
eventual loſs of a ſingle ſhilling, as a well 
conducted preſs in theſe kingdoms, muſt 
do more than pay its expences, or private 
individuals would not be ſo diligent in eſ- 
tabliſhing them. 


T ſhall not attempt to arreſt your atten- 


tion to this meaſure upon the ground of 


any poſſible benefit that might ariſe from 
it to your property in Ireland, becauſe I 


am fatisfied, a fair appeal to your natural 


benevolence would have more weight. I 


am not to learn, that to do good i is ever 
the 


} 


(91 ) 
the firſt object of your conſideration, and 
that the ſecond 1s a ſtudious endeavour to 


conceal it. 


I am, dear Sir, 
| Your ever faith ful, and 


Devoted Servant, 


London, Nov. 28, I. J. 
1786. 
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